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INTRODUCTION 


F ROM earliest days the Christian Church has seen in many 
Old Testament passages prophecies which have been ful¬ 
filled in Jesus Christ. Modern biblical research has not al¬ 
ways been of the same opinion, and has often interpreted those 
messianic passages in quite a different way. Many good Christians 
have been offended by this, and the consequence has been the 
opening of a broad gulf between scholarly and practical interpre¬ 
tation of the Bible: between the historico-critical understanding of 
a biblical passage and its interpretation in Christian faith. Some¬ 
times it has even been deemed necessary to speak of two quite 
different interpretations of one and the same passage: the concrete 
and historical on one hand, and the theological on the other. 
Consequently it must be hailed with satisfaction that there is a 
certain tendency in more recent research to defend the messianic 
import of those biblical passages in quite a new manner. Thus, the 
traditional Christian interpretation of those passages seems to 
have received some support from historical exegesis. 

In this little book we shall try to outline briefly the principal 
features of this new understanding and to illustrate with some 
examples its consequences for exegesis . 1 First we shall deal with 
some psalms which form the basis and the historical background 

1 Some literature on the subject in general may be mentioned: S. 
Mowinckel, Han som kommer , Copenhagen 1951, where also the 
messianic ideas of later Judaism are treated. A. Bentzen, Det sakrale 
kongedomme , Copenhagen 1945, and Messias, Moses redivivus, Menschen- 
sobtt, Zurich 1948. H. Ringgren, ‘Konig und Messias’ (in Z.A.W. y 64, 
1952, 120-47), G. Widengren, Sakrales Konigtum im Alten Testament 
undim Judentum , Stuttgart 195 5. A valuable contribution to the question 
of sacral kingship in Israel is A. R. Johnson, Sacral Kingship in Ancient 
Israel , Cardiff 1955. J. de Fraine, Hasped religieux de la rojaute Israelite , 
Rome 1954, is not altogether reliable. 
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of the belief in the Messiah. But to begin with, we shall make 
some remarks on the understanding of the psalms in general. 

The so-called "messianic psalms’ will be viewed here against 
the background of the cultic interpretation of the psalms which 
seems to be gaining acceptance in ever wider circles. It has been 
said that the book of psalms is the hymn book of the Israelite 
community. This is true, but it must be added, first: that the 
psalms were not only the hymn book of the community but in 
many respects its Book of Common Prayer , since several psalms con¬ 
tain whole liturgies; and second: that the community in question 
was not the post-exilic one, but rather that the psalms mostly 
derive from pre-exilic times. These opinions are well known and 
held by the majority of Old Testament scholars. 

Another point which is extremely important to us is not equally 
uncontested: namely, the interpretation of several psalms as 
"enthronement psalms’, or, as Weiser 1 calls them, "psalms of the 
Covenant Festival’, as e.g. Pss. 24, 47, 96, 99, and several others. 
The themes of these psalms are God’s enthronement and kingship; 
his victory, and the judgement of God’s and the people’s enemies, 
the creation of the world, and the covenant with the people of 
Israel on Mount Sinai. If we read these psalms attentively and 
with creative imagination, we can easily understand them as 
the hymns of a great festival celebrating these mighty deeds of 
God. If we add that a similar festival is known to have existed 
among the neighbours of ancient Israel, it becomes still more 
probable that such a festival was really celebrated in Israel— 
although it is not prescribed in the Law of Moses—or rather 
that there was some relation between this festival and the Feast 
of Tabernacles, 2 even if it cannot be exactly determined. Some 

Tn the introduction to his commentary on the Psalms in Das Alte 
Testament deutsch . 

2 Mowinckel, in Zum israelitischen Neujahr and %ur Deutung der Thron- 
hesteigungspsalmen (Oslo 1953), 46, emphasizes that the ‘Enthronement 
Festival* is not a hitherto unknown Festival but only an aspect of the 
pre-exilic Feast of Tabernacles. 
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allusions to this might even be found in the Bible: we hear about 
the reading of the law at the Feast of Tabernacles (Deut. 31.10 f.), 
and the renewal of the Covenant on certain occasions (Josh. 24); 
and above all it is probable that the memory of David’s carrying 
the Ark to Jerusalem (II Sam. 6) was bound up with this Festival. 

It is of less importance what name is given to this festival: 
Enthronement Festival, New Year Festival, or Covenant Festival. 
The important thing is that the main themes of the Festival were 
real to the participants in a way that we can hardly imagine: 
they were experienced as concrete reality and the experience filled 
the participants with trust and courage. Probably certain elements 
were also dramatized by symbolic actions: the Ark, the symbol of 
God’s presence, was carried in a procession, etc. Therefore it 
can be said: ‘Come and behold the works of Yahweh’ (Ps. 46.8). 1 

Just as the people of Israel hailed a new king with the words: 
‘Jehu is king’ (II Kings 9.13), they here hailed the Lord, Yahweh: 
‘Yahweh is king; let the people tremble; he who sitteth between 
the cherubs, let the earth be moved’ (Ps. 99.1). And again: 

Say among the heathen: Yahweh is king. 

The world is established, and shall not be moved. 

(Ps. 96.10.) 

This Festival has been characterized as the equivalent of the 
Babylonian New Year Festival, and, as a matter of fact, the 
resemblance between the two festivals cannot be overlooked: in 
both of them the defeat of the chaos powers, the powers of 
darkness, disorder, and death, and the creation of cosmos, light, 
order, and life take a prominent position; 2 in both of them God’s 
fight and victory are symbolically represented in a kind of drama 
—and to the thinking of that time this implies that what hap¬ 
pened once is repeated and that its effects are renewed—and in 

1 Cf. also Ps. 48.9. 

2 For the opposites, cosmos—chaos, see above all J. Pedersen, 
Israel, its Life and Culture I, last chapter (‘The World of Life and the 
World of Death’). 
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both cases the aim of the festival is to secure the order of the 
world and to provide prosperity and happiness for the year to 
come. The annual Festival in the Old Testament is an Israelite 
form of the New Year Festival of the ancient Near East. 1 

We shall later revert to these questions. Now we pass on to the 
messianic psalms and let the texts speak for themselves. 

1 Cf. also Widengren, Sakrales Konigtum , 62 ff. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


THE ROYAL PSALMS 

T HE first of the messianic psalms, and one of the best 
known, is Ps. 2. It begins with a tremendous scene. The 
whole world is in agitation, the kings and princes of the 
earth have risen against Yahweh and his Anointed: 

1. Why do the heathen rage, 

and the people imagine a vain thing ? 

2. The kings of the earth set themselves, 
and the rulers take counsel together 
against Yahweh and against his Anointed: 

3. c Let us break their bands asunder, 
and cast away their cords from us.’ 

4. He that sitteth in the heavens laugheth, 
the Lord hath them in derision. 

5. Then doth he speak to them in his wrath, 
and frighten them in his displeasure: 

6. c Yet have I set my king 

upon Zion, my holy mountain. 5 
Then the Anointed speaks: 

7. Yahweh hath said unto me: ‘Thou art my son, 
this day have I begotten thee. 

8. Ask of me, 

and I shall give thee the heathen for thine inheritance 
and the uttermost parts of the earth for thy possession. 

9. Thou shalt break them with a sceptre of iron, 

thou shalt dash them in pieces like a potter’s vessel. 5 

Then the psalm ends with an exhortation to the kings and 
princes to be wise and take warning and to pay homage to the 
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‘son’ 1 (probably the king) in order not to meet the wrath of God. 

Who is this Anointed of Yahweh ? Since the days of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews (cf. Heb. i.j; 5.5) the Church has said: It is the 
Messiah, Jesus Christ. But could the words about the crushing 
of the enemies really refer to him who said: ‘My kingdom is not 
of this world: if my kingdom were of this world, then would my 
servants fight’ (John 18.36)? If we read the text as it stands, we 
learn something else. The Anointed has been consecrated as a 
king on Zion, i.e. in Jerusalem. He is therefore the king of Israel. 
Besides, we know from other sources that hammasiah , the 
Anointed, was a common royal title in Israel (I Sam. 2.35; 12.5; 
16.6; 24.7; II Sam. 1.14; II Chron. 6.42). Thus this common 
earthly king can be said to be the son of God, probably by adop¬ 
tion. In II Sam. 7.14 Yahweh promises to be the king’s father 
and that the king shall be his son. We can see too that the king 
can also raise claims to dominate the whole world. He is ‘set’ or 
consecrated by God himself, and it is in his power that he shall 
annihilate all enemies. 

From the point of view of comparative religion there is nothing 
remarkable in this. We know that both the Pharaoh of Egypt 
and the Assyrian and Babylonian kings were regarded as sons of 
gods and claimed the domination of the world. 2 Considering the 
relative uniformity of ancient oriental culture, it would rather be 
startling if the kings of Israel had not raised similar claims. The 
second psalm would fit very well into that part of the annual 
Festival in which the defeat of the enemies was represented, and 

1 The translation is uncertain; the verb used means literally ‘to kiss’, 
but the word for ‘son’ is not the Hebrew ben but the Aramaic bar , 
which is rather strange. However, bar can also mean ‘field’, and thus 
we might translate: ‘kiss the field, i.e. the ground before the king’; 
to do so was a common gesture of homage. Most commentaries 
emend the text. 

2 On Egyptian and Mesopotamian kingship see I. Engnell, Studies 
in Divine Kingship, Uppsala 1943, and H. Frankfort, Kingship and the 
Gods, Chicago 1948. 
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it is remarkable that so much importance is ascribed to the king 
and his divine mission, his installation by God. The messianic 
import of the psalm will be discussed later. 

We proceed to Ps. i io. 1 Like Ps. 2 it is often quoted as messianic 
in the New Testament (Matt. 22.44; Acts 2.34 f.; Heb. 1.13; 
5.6; 7.17). But originally it is a royal psalm, obviously referring 
to the enthronement of the king. The psalm begins with a divine 
oracle: 

1. Yahweh said unto my Lord: 

‘Sit thou at my right hand, 

until I make thine enemies thy footstool. 

2. The sceptre of thy strength Yahweh shall send out of Zion; 

rule thou in the midst of thine enemies.’ 

Here we find again the same promise of victory over the enemies 
as in Ps. 2. The next verse, 3, is difficult, and the text is perhaps 
somewhat corrupt. With a slight change of the vocalization of 
a single word, Prof. Widengren arrives at the following literal 
translation: 

Thy people are willing in the day of thy power. 

In holy ornaments go thou forth! 

From the womb of Dawn, like dew, did I beget thee. 

This would mean that on the day of his enthronement, the king 
is asked to appear before his people in a special, holy garment, 
and that he is then told that he was born of God in a miraculous 
way. This is in complete agreement with Ps. 2. It is true that we 
know nothing about the king’s official robe; but we may presume 
that he had one, and it is probable that the garment of the high 
priest, as described in Ex. 28, is a post-exilic copy of the royal 
robe. If this is so, a statement in the book of Wisdom (18.24) is 

1 Cf. L. Durr, Psalm no im Lichte der neueren altorientalischen For- 
schungen , Munster 1929, and above all Widengren, Psalm no (Uppsala 
Universitets Arsskrift 1941, 7, 1) with slight modifications in The 
Ascension of the Apostle and the Heavenly Book (ib, 1950, 7), 34 f., Sakrales 
Konigtum , 44 f. 
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of great interest. For there we read that the garment of the high 
priest represents the whole world. Thus we should have in 
Israel the same cosmic symbolism in the royal robe as in other 
parts of the ancient Near East. 1 The Babylonian king, for instance, 
had a ‘celestial garb’. 2 

Another scholar 3 who has taken special interest in Egyptian 
parallels, gives the following translation, changing also some of 
the consonants of the text: 

With thee is splendour on the day [when thou appearest] in 
thy strength. 

On the holy mountains, from the womb of Dawn, did I beget 
thee. 

According to this interpretation, the king, when appearing on 
the day of his enthronement, was surrounded by divine splen¬ 
dour. In a similar manner Egyptian texts say that the king ‘shines 
forth’ as the son of Re, and there is also a text combining the 
appearance of the sun-god with the dew. 

These interpretations are both attractive, but they also offer 
some difficulties. The latter builds too much on changes of the 
traditional text to be entirely reliable, though the meaning of the 
first line might be correctly rendered. The former does not fit 
quite well into the metrical pattern of the psalm. Perhaps even 
the Masoretic Text might be intelligible without changes. (The 
Swedish Bible renders the verse a little freely: ‘Willingly thy 
people come when thou gatherest thine army: in holy ornaments 
thy young host cometh before thee like dew from the womb of 
the morning.’) As we shall see, there are some similar expressions 
in Micah 5. 

But we proceed. The next verse runs: 

Suggested by Ringgren, art. ‘Oversteprast’ (High priest) in Svenskt 
bibliskt uppslagsverk. 

2 See Widengren, Ps. no, 20. 

3 J. de Savignac, ‘Essai d’interpretation du psaume CX’, Oudtesta- 
mentische Studien IX, 1951. 
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4. Yahweh hath sworn 
and will not repent: 

"Thou art a priest forever 
after the order of Melchizedek.’ 

Here we notice two significant facts: (i) r the king is a priest; in 
other words, like the Babylonian and Egyptian king he is the 
supreme leader of the priesthood and a sort of mediator between 
his God and his people; that the Israelite king has exercised 
priestly functions is known also from the historical books (e.g. 
II Sam. 6.14, 18; I Kings 8); and (2) he is looked upon as the 
successor of the old Canaanite priest-king Melchizedek (Gen. 
14.18), which likewise implies that he is the legitimate heir of 
the Jerusalemite priest-kings. 1 The last mentioned fact might be 
a reminiscence of King David’s wise policy in making Jerusalem 
the capital of his kingdom: when he made the city a cultic place 
of Yahweh by carrying the Ark there (II Sam. 6), he linked in 
with the old traditions of the city and proclaimed himself the 
successor of the Jerusalemite priest-kings. 

The subsequent verses promise the defeat of the enemies (here 
again there are several good Egyptian parallels), and finally we 
learn that the king drinks from a brook on the road, an obscure 
statement, perhaps referring to some cultic usage. Widengren 
supposes that the king drank from Gihon, the temple well (cf. 
I Kings 1.38) and points to a similar Babylonian ceremony; 2 
other scholars have thought of the "purifying baptism’ of the 
Egyptian Pharaoh. 3 But we do not know anything for certain in 
this matter. 

It is fairly obvious that the original meaning of this psalm is 
not messianic in the usual sense of the word; and if we think of 
the terrible crushing of the enemies, we are entitled to doubt the 
literal application of the psalm to Jesus Christ. And yet the 

1 Widengren, Sakrales Kdnigtum, 47; cf. also H. H. Rowley, ‘Melchi- 
zedek and Zadok’, Festschcrift fiir A. Bertholet, 461 ff. 

2 Widengren, Ps. no, 22 ff. 

3 Savignac, op. cit., 13 3 f. 
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Church and probably even Jesus himself (Matt. 22.44) made this 
application, and, as we shall see, rightly so. 

We shall next consider some more psalms in order to com¬ 
plete the picture of Israelite kingship. Ps. 72, by tradition ascribed 
to Solomon, shows the king from another side, as the righteous 
ruler and as the warrant of fertility and blessing in the country. 1 

1. O God, give the king thy judgements, 
and thy righteousness unto the king’s son, 

2. That he may judge thy people with righteousness 
and thy poor with justice. 

3. Let the mountains bring peace to the people, 
and the hills righteousness. 

4. Let him judge the poor of the people, 
let him save the needy 

and break in pieces the oppressor. 

It must be remarked that the Hebrew words salom and sedaqa 
have a much more pregnant meaning than is suggested by the 
usual translation ‘peace’ and ‘righteousness’. Together they 
denote not only the right, normal and harmonic relation between 
God and man and between man and man, but also normal con¬ 
ditions in nature. 2 This explains why peace and righteousness can 
be combined with mountains and hills, and it also throws some 
light upon the following verses: 

6. He shall come down like rain upon the mown grass, 
as showers that water the earth. 

7. In his days shall the righteous flourish, 

and abundance of peace so long as the moon endureth. 

And further: 

16. Let there be plenty of corn in the country, 

[even] on the top of the mountains; 
the fruit thereof shall shake like Lebanon; 

1 Cf. Widengren, Religionens varld, 2nd ed., Stockholm 1953, 260. 

2 See the comprehensive treatment in Pedersen, Israel I, and further 
Ringgren, Teologisk Tidskrift, Helsinki, 1948, 237 ff. 
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and they of the city shall flourish 
like grass of the earth. 

But the fertility of the country is in some way dependent upon 
the king, or more exactly, upon his ‘righteousness’. 1 This is clear 
from the frequent combination of such concepts as rain, growth, 
and fertility with right and righteousness. The king’s righteous 
rule is repeatedly stressed: 

12. For he shall deliver the needy when he crieth, 
the poor also, and him that hath no helper. 

13. He shall spare the poor and needy, 
and shall save the souls of the needy. 

14. He shall redeem their soul from deceit and violence, 
and precious shall their blood be in his sight. 

Through a ‘for’ in v. 12 it is expressly emphasized that this 
righteousness of the king is also the condition for his domination 
of the ‘heathen’; for the claims of universal supremacy are also 
represented in this psalm: 

8. He shall have dominion from sea to sea, 
and from the river unto the ends of the earth. 

9. They that dwell in the wilderness shall bow before him, 
and his enemies shall lick the dust. 

10. The kings of Tarshish and of the isles shall bring presents, 
the kings of Sheba and Seba shall offer gifts. 

11. Yea, all kings shall fall down before him, 
all nations shall serve him. 

This power has been given to the king by God, as is expressly 
stated in Ps. 18.43: 

Thou hast made me the head of the heathen, 

a people whom I have not known shall serve me. 

And further Ps. 20.6: 

Now I know that Yahweh saveth his Anointed; 

he will hear him from his holy heaven 

1 See esp. Johnson’s article mentioned in note 1 page 7. 


m.o.t.—B 
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with the saving strength of his right hand. 

In Ps. 21 we read: 

1. Yahweh, the king shall joy in thy strength; 

and in thy salvation how greatly shall he rejoice! 

2. Thou hast given him his heart’s desire, 

and hast not withholden the request of his lips. 

3. Thou meetest him with the blessings of goodness; 
thou settest a crown of pure gold on his head. 

4. He asked life of thee, and thou gavest it him, 
even length of days for ever and ever. 

5. His glory is great in thy victory; 

honour and majesty hast thou laid upon him. 

6. For thou hast made him a blessing forever; 

thou hast made him exceeding glad with thy countenance. 

Here we see the king as the beloved of God, to whom God has 
not only given a crown, but also long life, victory, royal glory 
and majesty, and blessing of all kinds. But this blessing is 
conveyed by the king to his subjects, and by divine power he 
defeats his enemies, as it is said later in the psalm just quoted. 
Thus he is not only the Anointed of Yahweh, by anointing 
made king of Israel; he is, as it is written of David, ‘like an angel 
of God’, or perhaps rather ‘like a messenger of Yahweh’ (II Sam. 
14.17, 20); on one occasion he is even called God. This is in 
Ps. 45 from which we quote some verses: 

2. Thou art fairer than the children of men, 
grace is poured on thy lips; 
therefore God hath blessed thee forever. 

3. Gird thy sword upon thy thigh, O most mighty, 
with thy glory and thy majesty. 

4. Ride prosperously because of truth, meekness and righteous¬ 

ness. 1 

And thy right hand shall teach thee terrible things: 

l It has been suggested that ‘ amva-sedeq should be taken as ‘(oracle) 
answer of righteousness’, but the text is not quite clear. 
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5. Thine arrows are sharp (peoples shall fall under thee) 
in the heart of the king’s enemies. 

6. Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever; 
the sceptre of thy kingdom is a right sceptre. 

7. Thou lovest righteousness, and hatest wickedness; 
therefore God, thy God, hath anointed thee 
with the oil of gladness above thy fellows. 

Then comes the description of the royal wedding, which is 
of less importance in this connection. We only sum up what is 
said about the king: he fights with God’s help for truth and 
righteousness, he defeats his enemies, he is blessed and anointed 
by God, he rules with the sceptre of justice, he is called God, and 
his throne will stand eternally. 

This last feature is found again in Ps. 132 with the divine pro¬ 
mise to David that l a king of his dynasty shall always reign in 
Israel. This promise has probably been repeated every year at 
the New Year Festival, and Nathan’s prophecy in II Sam. 7 may 
be supposed to be an echo of this ceremonial cultic act. 1 The 
prophet says to David (w. 13 ff.): 

He (i.e. Solomon) shall build a house for my name, and I will 
establish the throne of his kingdom forever. I will be his 
father and he shall be my son ] . . And thine house and thy 
kingdom shall be established forever before thee; thy throne 
shall be established forever. 

This is another proof that the king in some way has been 
regarded as the son of God. In this context we might call atten¬ 
tion to the well-known lines of Ps. 8: 

4. What is man, that thou art mindful of him, 
and the son of man, that thou visitest him ? 

5. For thou hast made him almost like a god, 
and hast crowned him with glory and honour. 

1 See the discussion in Widengren, Sakrales Konigtum, 59 ff., with 
further literature. 
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6. Thou madest him to have dominion over the works of thy 
hands; 

thou hast put all things under his feet. 

At first sight these words seem to refer to man in general or to 
Adam, but there is reason to believe that they were originally 
said about the king. Since the creative acts of God and man’s 
dominion over creation were actualized in the annual Festival, 
it is conceivable that the proclamation of that dominion (Gen. 
1.28, 29) was repeated and addressed to the king, who, so to 
speak, played the role of Adam as the representative of mankind. 1 
As is well known, this psalm too, has been understood as referring 
to the Messiah, though the Epistle to the Hebrews (2.6 f.) gives 
a partly differing interpretation of the Hebrew text. 

We sum up what we have found concerning divine kingship in 
Israel. The king is the Anointed of Yahweh, he is set up by him 
and proclaimed as his son, he shall maintain right and righteous¬ 
ness in the country, he conveys to his people divine blessing, rain 
and fertility, he defeats in divine power all enemies, he rules over 
the whole world, and his throne shall stand eternally. 

Now, this picture of Israelite kingship agrees in an astonishing 
way with ancient Mesopotamian kingship ideology. The Baby¬ 
lonian and Assyrian king, too, is a son of a god, he is the god’s 
messenger and rules with divine authority. King Hammurabi of 
Babylon has been chosen by the gods ‘to make right shine in the 
country’. Repeatedly we hear that the growing of the corn and 
the prosperity of the cattle are furthered in a miraculous way by 
a new king. Thus we read in a text on Ashurbanipal’s accession 
to the throne: 

Adad sent down his showers, 

Ea opened his fountains, 

the corn grew five ells high in its ear, 

the spike became five sixths of an ell, 

1 Cf. Bentzen, Saim erne, in loc. y and Ringgren, Svensk exegetisk drshok 
13, 1948, 18 f. 
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the harvest was good, the products were abundant, 

the giparu tree was ever-bearing, 

the fruit-trees brought the fruit to luxuriant issue, 

the cattle were prosperous in parturition; 

in my reign exuberance superabounds, 

in my years abundance is heaped up. 1 

By order of the god of the country, the king fights and defeats 
the enemies, and he rules from the Upper to the Lower Sea, i.e. 
from the Mediterranean to the Gulf of Persia, or he is the lord 
of the four quarters, in other words: he is the sovereign of the 
world. The conclusion is near at hand that the Israelite concep¬ 
tion was in some way influenced by Babylonian ideas. We know 
from the Amarna letters, from inscriptions, and above all from 
the Ras Shamra texts that Phoenician and Canaanite kingship 
ideology was in essential agreement with the Babylonian one and 
had probably been influenced by it. 2 We must assume that Israel 
took over a considerable part of its kingship ideology from the 
Canaanites. 

But what has all this to do with the messianic hope of the Old 
Testament? The answer can be very short: this idea of divine 
kingship is the background and the necessary condition of the 
belief in the coming Messiah, it is the soil, from which the 
messianic hope has grown. 

The Norwegian scholar Mowinckel has shown the probability 
that Old Testament eschatology came into being when the hopes 
for a happy new year with blessing and prosperity, originally 
bound up with the Enthronement Festival of Yahweh—the New 
Year Festival—were transferred into the future. That which was 
not realized in the course of the year gradually became a hope for 
the future. 3 


1 Quoted from Engnell, Studies, 44. 

2 See Engnell, op . cit . chaps. IV-VI. 

3 Mowinckel, Psalmenstudien II, Kristiania (Oslo) 1921, latter half of 
die book. 
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The same is true of the hope for the Messiah. As the king 
occupied an important position at the New Year Festival as the 
representative of God and as the guarantee of a good new year, 
the Messiah, the future king, is given a central place in Israel’s 
expectations for the future as the bearer of divine salvation. We 
know that in Babylonia and Egypt, the accession of a new king 
to the throne was expected to bring a new time of happiness 
with marvellous fertility, with the defeat of the enemies, and 
with all kinds of joy and happiness. In part this was already clear 
from the text of Ashurbanipal quoted above. We give here another 
Assyrian text; it is one of Esarhaddon’s courtiers who writes to 
his master: 

[The gods Shamash and Adad have granted the king:] 
a gracious reign, orderly days, 
years of righteousness, 

abundant rains, copious inundations, acceptable prices. 

Old men dance, young men sing, 
matrons, maidens are gay with laughter, 
men take wives, they bring about the births, 
they bring sons and daughters to birth, 
reproduction is prosperous. 

To him, whose sin condemned him to death, the king-lord 
has given new life; 

those who have been imprisoned for many years thou settest free, 
those who have been sick many days regain life, 
the hungry are satisfied, the lean grow fat, the destitute are 
supplied with clothing. 1 

Though Egypt cannot be supposed to have exercised so much 
influence in Israel, there is a great resemblance at many points 
between Egyptian and Israelite ideas of kingship. To illustrate 
this we quote two Egyptian texts, first a part of a hymn from the 
enthronement of Pharaoh Merneptah: 

O all ye righteous, come and behold: 

1 Quoted from Engnell, op . «/., 43 f. 
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Truth hath repressed falsehood, 
the sinners are fallen on their faces, 
all that are covetous are turned back. 

The water standeth, and faileth not, 
the Nile is running high. 

The days are long, the nights have hours, 
the months come aright. 

The gods are content and happy of heart, 
and life is spent in laughter and wonder. 1 

Another instance comes from the enthronement of Rameses IV: 

O happy day: Heaven and earth rejoice, 
for thou art the great lord of Egypt. 

They that had fled have come again to their towns, 
and they that were hidden have come forth again. 

They that hungered are satisfied and happy, 
they that thirsted are drunken. 

They that were naked are clad in fine linen, 
and they that were tattered have fine garments. 

They that were in prison are set free, 
and he that was in bonds is filled with joy. 

They that were in uproar in this land are at peace. 2 

It is no wonder if the word messianism has been mentioned in 
connection with these texts. 

If we suppose that such great things were expected from every 
new king, we can easily understand that these expectations failed 
from time to time and finally were transferred to an ideal ruler in 
the future. This is the origin of Israelite messianism according to 
several modern scholars. 

If it is asked when these eschatological ideas arose in Israel, 
one important fact must be kept in mind. What the participants 
experience in a cultic drama is always at the same time something 

1 Cf. Engnell, op. cit., 14, Erman, Literature of the Egyptians, 279, 
Pritchard, A.N.E.T., 378. 

2 Engnell, op. cit., 14; Erman, op. cit., 279, Pritchard, A.N.E.T., 378 f. 
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present and something future, it is reality and expectation. At 
the New Year Festival the participants of the cult experience the 
happiness of the coming year as something real, but at the same 
time it is something that they hope to produce through prayers 
and cultic actions. 

Something similar might be said of the cultic prophecies con¬ 
cerning the king as the ‘Messiah’. The transition from king to 
Messiah (in the traditional sense of the word) has taken place^ 
gradually and can hardly be dated. Some authors, as e.g. Engnell 
and Bentzen, 1 are inclined to use the term ‘messianism’ even with 
reference to the royal psalms, but this does not imply that they 
consider them as eschatological or even ‘prophetical’. ‘By mes¬ 
sianism I mean elaborate king ideology’, says Engnell. 2 

But if this is so, the Christian theological interpretation of the 
so-called messianic texts in the Old Testament is to a certain 
extent justified. Applying the view of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
we might regard Old Testament kingship as a prefiguration or a 
shadow of that which was to come. But this does not mean that 
the original historical meaning of these passages is contested; 
it is not even called in question, but stands out clearer and 
sharper. At the same time these passages are placed in their 
proper context in the history of revelation. The divine kingship 
of ancient Israel is part of the preparations that were necessary 
for the realization of God’s plan of salvation. And the fact that 
we have to do with influences from ‘pagan’ cultures cannot 
diminish the religious value of these ideas. If we take our belief 
in God as the Master of history seriously, there is nothing 
offensive in the statement that this God could make use of non- 
Israelitic ideas of a divine king, when he wanted to build up 
the messianic hope in his people, or in other words, that the 
belief in Christ, the Messiah, is rooted ultimately in the ancient 
Oriental ideas of the divine king. 

1 Bentzen, Svensk exegetisk arsbok 12, 1947, 36 ff. 

2 Studies, 43 note 3. On the other hand, Mowinckel, in Han som kommer 
uses the term ‘messianism’ only in the eschatological sense. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


MESSIANIC PROPHECIES 


W E now proceed to a brief sketch of the development 
of eschatological messianism from ancient kingship 
ideology, treating some of the best known messianic 
prophecies of the great prophets. If we tend to pass by the 
questions of literary criticism in silence, this is due to several 
considerations. On one hand, a treatment of those questions would 
carry us too far from our main subject without making any 
essential contribution to our understanding of this subject; on 
the other hand it is now clear that the problem of literary criticism 
as a whole must be reconsidered with more attention paid to the 
possibility of a period of oral transmission of prophetic words . 1 

Furthermore, from what has been said in the previous chapter 
it emerges that the similarity between the ancient Near Eastern 
ideas and the Israelite ones is so great, at least in an outer and 
formal respect, that we may be justified in supplementing the 
picture given by the psalms of Israelite kingship by a comparison 
with other royal texts from the ancient Near East. 

After these preliminary remarks we pass on to the texts. Three 
of the prophecies in question are found in the first part of the 
book of Isaiah, and they all probably derive from the prophet 

^For these problems, see e.g. Engnell, Gawla testamentet I, Stockholm 
1945, id. ; ‘Profetia och tradition’ (Svensk exegetisk arsbok 12, 1947, 
noff.); Ringgren, ‘Oral and Written Transmission’ ( Studia tbeologica 3, 
1949, 34 ff.); E. Nielsen, Oral Tradition , London 1954. Cf. also Mowin- 
ckel. Prophecy and Tradition, Oslo 1946, and Widengren, Literary 
and Psychological Aspects of the Hebrew Prophets (Uppsala Universitets 
Arsskrift 1948, IO )> with which compare the excursus in Engnell, 
The Call of Isaiah (ib. 1949, 4). 
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himself. We begin with the well-known Immanuel oracle in 
ch. 7 (w. 10-16): 1 

Moreover Yahweh spake again unto Ahaz, saying: c Ask thee 
a sign of Yahweh thy God; ask it either in the depth, or in the 
height above.’ But Ahaz said: ‘I will not ask, neither will I 
tempt Yahweh.’ And he said: ‘Hear ye now, O house of David: 
Is it a small thing for you to weary men, but will ye weary my 
God also? Therefore Yahweh himself shall give you a sign: 
Behold, the young woman shall conceive, and bear a son, and 
shall call his name Immanuel. Butter and honey shall he eat, 
that he may know 2 to refuse the evil, and choose the good. For 
before the child shall know to refuse the evil, and choose the 
good, the land for the two kings of which thou art uneasy, 
shall be forsaken.’ 

The historical situation of this text, which has been the object 
of so many discussions, is evident: the prophet wants to en¬ 
courage the fearful king to trust in God in the course of the Syro- 
Ephraimite war. But so far as the nature and the meaning of the 
sign promised is concerned, the opinions of scholars differ 
considerably. It is impossible to discuss here the various interpre¬ 
tations set forth. It will be sufficient to point to three important 
facts: (1) The word ha*alma, ‘the young woman’ (or ‘virgin’) 
which has the definite article, is obviously used as a technical 
term; it refers to a person who could easily be identified by the 
prophet’s contemporaries. (2) The sentence ‘the young woman 
shall bear a son’ is also found in a Ras Shamra text of a cultic 
character in which the birth of a divine—or perhaps a royal— 
child is announced. 3 Consequently it must have been a fixed 
cultic formula. (3) The name Immanuel, ‘God with us’ seems to 

J Of recent literature on the Immanuel oracle the following may be 
mentioned: Mowinckel, Norsk Teologisk Tidsskrift 1941, 127 ff.; 
Hansen, Dansk Teologisk Tidsskrift 1940, 31 ff., and Hammershaimb, 
Stadia theologica 3, 1949, 127 ff. 

2 Or: ‘because he will know’, hardly ‘till he knows’. 

3 See C. Gordon, Ugaritic Literature, Rome 1949, 64 (Nkl 1, 8). 
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be an exclamation in the cult; we find a similar expression in 
Ps. 46, where the refrain runs: ‘The Lord of hosts is with us, the 
God of Jacob is our refuge.’ It might be mentioned that this 
psalm is a typical enthronement psalm. A fourth fact might be 
added: butter (or milk, cream) and honey are known to be the 
food of the gods in Babylonian mythology; but the three first 
mentioned points are decisive. 

Confirmation comes from the formal resemblance of the text 
as a whole to the Egyptian oracle concerning the birth of queen 
Hatshepsut. As has been pointed out by Widengren, 1 this oracle 
contains the following three main points which are easily recog¬ 
nized in the Immanuel prophecy: 

(1) Announcement of the conception. 

(2) Instruction concerning the child’s name. 

(3) Prediction of its mission. 

The young woman may be the queen, the child Immanuel the 
royal son. The prophet adopts the formula of the official cult, 
intending to say: ‘Take your cultic confession seriously. You say 
that God is with you; why do you not trust in him? You take the 
ancient words of the birth of the royal child into your mouths, 
but you dare not trust the expectations that are bound up with 
the traditional formula.’ 

The words are not messianic in the proper sense of the word, 
but in so far as they are based on the old kingship ideology, 
their messianic interpretation can be regarded as justified accord¬ 
ing to what has been said above. 

Next we come to the well-known passage in Isa. 9 where like¬ 
wise the birth of a royal—or divine—child is mentioned: 

2. The people that walk 2 in darkness see a great light; 

^Religion och Bibel 7, 1949, 28 ff.; cf. Sakrales Konigtum , 79. 

2 The Hebrew text of Isa. 9.2-4 uses the perfect tense throughout, 
and Nyberg thinks that these are real perfects referring to events in 
the past. Otherwise they are mostly taken as ‘prophetical perfects’ 
having reference to the future. Engnell thinks that the perfect only 
gives stronger emphasis to something that is present in the cult. I 
have used the present tense in my translation in order to leave all 
these possibilities open. 
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they that dwell in the land of the shadow of death, upon 
them shineth the light. 

3. Thou multipliest the nation and increasest the joy; 

they joy before thee like the joy in harvest, 

and as men rejoice when they divide the spoil. 

If the preceding verses of ch. 8 were originally connected 
with ch. 9—which is possible—they form the dark background 
of the present announcement of salvation. We hear of anguish, 
trouble, and darkness, which is usually combined with the 
Assyrian conquest of the northern parts of Israel. It is possible, 
though not certain, that this gives the historical situation of the 
oracle, but another fact is still more important: We face here a 
characteristic feature of the Israelite conception of life, the con¬ 
trast between light and darkness. Existence is divided into two 
spheres: on one side are light, life, order, the inhabited land, on 
the other darkness, death, disorder, sea, and wilderness. 1 There 
is a contrast between chaos and cosmos. It follows that what is 
promised here is the end of the misfortunes of chaos, the result 
being happiness and prosperity. This is developed in the following 
verses: 

4. For thou hast broken the yoke of his burden and the staff 

of his shoulder, 

the rod of his oppressor, as in the day of Midian. 

5. For every boot of the warrior in the noise of battle, 

and the garment rolled in blood, 

shall be burnt and consumed by fire. 

The breaking of the hostile yoke and the destruction of the 
arms are partly described in words reminiscent of Ps. 46—an 
enthronement psalm—where we read: 

8. Come, behold the works of Yahweh 

who has made dreadful things on the earth. 

9. He maketh wars to cease unto the end of the earth, 

*Cf. above, page 9 note 2. 
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he breaketh the bow, and cutteth the spear in sunder, 
he burneth the chariot in the fire. 

Thus we are again drawn to the lines of thought embodied in the 
New Year Festival, where the defeat of the enemies threatening 
order—cosmos—is a dominant motif, and where the king 
probably appears as a kind of guarantee of the order. 

This epoch of salvation is brought about by a newborn child: 

6. For unto us a child is born, unto us a son is given, 
and the government shall be upon his shoulder; 
and his name shall be called: 

Wonderful Counsellor, Mighty God, Everlasting Father, 
Prince of Peace. 

7. His government shall increase, and peace shall have no end 
upon the throne of David and upon his kingdom; 

to order it and to establish it with judgement and with 
justice 

from henceforth even for ever. 

The zeal of the Lord of hosts will perform this. 

The newborn child is to sit on the throne of David; thus it 
is a royal child, the son of a king. His rule shall bring about peace, 
right and righteousness: these are the qualities that, according to 
the royal psalms, should characterize the reign of every king. 
His rule on the throne of David shall last eternally: another 
feature which we know from the psalms. There remains but the 
name of the newborn. Parallels to this name can be traced in 
Babylon and Ras Shamra, but this is of less importance in this 
connection. The main thing is that they describe the ideal king 
and, at the same time, the divine ruler. 

It should be remembered that the name of the king played a 
very important part in kingship ideology and that it was cus¬ 
tomary among the neighbours of Israel to give the king at his 
enthronement one or several new names, often with a program¬ 
matic import. In Egypt these names form together the so-called 
‘royal protocol’, and it is said of Pharaoh’s installation as a king. 
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that the god put the diadem on his head and wrote his ‘protocol’. 
It has been suggested that the ‘testimony’, that according to 
II Kings 11.12 was given to the new king together with the crown 
(or diadem), might represent the Israelite counterpart of this 
‘royal protocol’; the same would also be meant by ‘decree’ (Heb. 
hoq) in Ps. 2.7 and possibly also by ‘covenant’ in Ps. 89.39. 1 
According to the same theory, we might here in Isa. 9 have ‘the 
Israelite royal protocol’ with the names of the king, and the text 
would then refer to an enthronement. By ‘we’ in v. 6, God and 
not the people, would be meant: ‘unto us a son is given’ would 
refer to Yahweh’s adopting the king as his son. There might be 
something true in this argument, but for the present, we may 
follow the traditional interpretation, according to which the 
text speaks of a child that is born. 

The child might very well be a real royal child, perhaps the 
same one alluded to in the Immanuel oracle; but he is depicted 
in colours which, though they do not add anything new to royal 
ideology, might best be called messianic. It is not quite impossible 
that the prophet, when composing the prophecy, had in mind 
something more than the actual royal child. In any case, the 
messianic interpretation of the Church is correct, for if the sacral 
king is regarded as a prefiguration of the coming Saviour, this 
passage too, however it might be interpreted, remains basically 
messianic, for its connection with the old royal ideal cannot be 
denied. 

Another passage of the book of Isaiah, which is closely related 
to the chapters dealt with above, is found at the beginning of 
ch. 11. It has often been asserted that this passage cannot be 

1 von Rad, Theologiscbe Li ter a turret tung 1947, 211 ff. On the other 
hand, Widengren, The Ascension of the Apostle } 25, Sakrales Konigtum, 29, 
thinks that ‘testimony’ refers to a copy of the Law handed over to the 
king at his coronation. He accepts the theory of the royal protocol in 
Isa. 9, and points out that if 9 el gibbor in v. 6 is taken as ‘God, Hero’ 
and not as ‘Mighty God’ we get five names just as in the Egyptian 
royal protocol, Sakrales Konigtum, 5 5 with note 71. 
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authentic because it presupposes post-exilic conditions. For 
mention is made of c a rod out of the cut-off stem of Jesse’, and 
this, it is alleged, must presuppose the fall of the Davidic dynasty. 
But to this it must be answered, first, that the Hebrew word for 
‘cut-off stem’, ge%a\ does not necessarily imply the total de¬ 
struction of the tree, and, secondly, that the realization of the 
judgement announced by Isaiah is a sufficient reason for the use 
of such an expression. Consequently, it is not at all impossible 
that the text derives from Isaiah himself, though the so-called 
authenticity of the text is not decisive for our purpose. We pro¬ 
ceed to the text: 

1. And there shall come forth a rod out of the stem of Jesse, 
and a branch shall grow out of his roots. 

The choice of the metaphor is perhaps bound up with the idea of 
the tree of life as a symbol of kingship. In Phoenician the word 
used here for ‘rod’ also means ‘sceptre’. 1 It is perfectly clear that 
the prophecy aims at the . renewal of the Davidic dynasty through 
a new king. The text continues: 

2. And the spirit of Yahweh shall rest upon him, 
the spirit of wisdom and understanding, 

the spirit of counsel and might, 

the spirit of knowledge and of the fear of Yahweh. 

3. He shall have his delight in the fear of Yahweh. 

The last line causes difficulty and is often changed or deleted. 
The word for ‘to have delight in’ ( [hertah ) is normally used of 
God’s smelling or enjoying the smoke of sacrifices. It would not 
be quite impossible to take it as an allusion to the use of incense 
at the coronation: as otherwise the smell of incense is inhaled 
‘with delight’, the new king will have his delight in the fear of the 
Lord. 2 Besides the verse speaks of the mental character of the 
king. As it is told of David that the Spirit of the Lord came upon 
him when he was anointed by Samuel (I Sam. 16.13), so the Spirit 

1 Widengren, The King and the Tree of Life (Uppsala Universitets 
Arsskrift 1951: 4), 50. 

2 Cf. M. Crook, J.B.L. 67, 1948, 220. 
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of God will rest also upon him. The Spirit of God will be the 
motive force of his actions and give him wisdom and strength 
and fear of God, all virtues that belonged to the old ideal of a 
king: 

3. He shall not judge after the sight of his eyes, 
neither reprove after the hearing of his ears. 

4. But with righteousness shall he judge the poor, 
and reprove with equity for the meek of the earth. 

And he shall smite the earth with the rod of his mouth, 
and with the breath of his lips shall he slay the wicked. 

5. And righteousness shall be the girdle of his loins, 
and faithfulness the girdle of his reins. 

Here we find again an old royal virtue: judicial wisdom. We need 
only recall how it was said of David that he was like an angel of 
Yahweh, hearing and knowing all that happened in the country 
(II Sam. 14.17); and the judicial wisdom of Solomon has become 
a proverb. The new king’s faculty of judgement is in the service 
of righteousness, sedaqd , which—as we have already stated—is 
a central idea in kingship ideology. The reference to ‘the girdle 
of his loins’ might indicate that a girdle formed part of the royal 
garment and that it was really put on by the king at his enthrone¬ 
ment. If this is so, we should have here another allegorical inter¬ 
pretation of a ceremony in the coronation ritual. 

In the sequel we hear of the renewal of paradisiac conditions 
so that wolves and lambs dwell together, wild animals have 
turned into peaceful ones, and no wrong is done in the country 
any more. Perhaps we may here perceive an echo of the identifi¬ 
cation of the king with the first man that we surmised in Ps. 8. 
We remember that St Paul also, though in a different context, 
speaks of Christ as the second Adam. 

Thus we can trace every single feature of this Messiah in the 
ancient ideas of divine kingship; but in spite of that the oracle 
as a whole appears as a new and original creation. The ‘spiritual’ 
features have been strengthened, the defeat of the enemies has 
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got a new and deeper interpretation. The realization of this 
messianic hope seems to be expected here on earth, but the 
religious ideal prevails over the political. This is very close to 
eschatological messianism. But at the same time it is perfectly 
clear that the origin of this hope is to be sought in the ideas 
concerning the sacral king. 

Another text from the book of Isaiah may be quoted here, not 
because it derives from Isaiah, but because it shows interesting 
parallels to the passage from ch. n dealt with above. This is a 
couple of verses, belonging to the so-called Trito-Isaiah, ch. 
61.1 f. 1 

1. The spirit of the Lord Yahweh is upon me, 
because Yahweh hath anointed me 

to preach good tidings unto the meek; 
he hath sent me to bind up the brokenhearted, 
to proclaim liberty to the captives, 
and deliverance to them that are bound, 

2. to proclaim a year of favour from Yahweh 
and the day of vengeance from our God. 

As is well known, these verses are quoted in Luke 4.18 £, but 
characteristically enough the last line which speaks of vengeance, 
is omitted. We notice that the giving of the spirit is expressly 
connected with the anointing, which undoubtedly goes back to 
ancient ideas (cf. I Sam. 16.13 quoted above). Furthermore we 
learn that captives are released; this reminds us of the Assyrian 
and Egyptian texts, which we have already cited, and which 
mention the release of captives at the accession of a new king. 
‘The year of favour’ and ‘the day of vengeance’ are expressions 
reminiscent of Yahweh’s New Year Festival; for New Year’s Day 
is ‘the day of Yahweh’, when he defeats his enemies anew (‘takes 
vengeance’) and ascends his throne, and this day inaugurates a 

1 Cf. Widengren, Sakrales Kdnigtuw, 57. It should be noticed that v. 3 
contains some phrases reminiscent of the Assyrian coronation texts 
quoted above. 


M.O.T.—C 
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new year of favour. The connection between kingship and annual 
Festival is again visible. 

In one of Isaiah’s contemporaries, the prophet Micah, there is 
in ch. 5 another messianic prophecy which is quoted in the New 
Testament as a prediction that Jesus was to be born at Bethlehem 
(Matt. 2.6). After a description of the misery inflicted by hostile 
nations, he says: 

2. But thou Beth-Lehem Ephratah, 

though thou be little among the thousands of Judah, 

yet out of thee shall he come forth unto me 

that is to be ruler in Israel, 

whose origin hath been from of old, 

from everlasting. 

The future king comes from Bethlehem; thus he is a descen¬ 
dant of David, and he rules as his successor on the throne of 
Israel. 

3. Therefore will he give them up until the time 
that she which travaileth hath brought forth; 
then the remnant of his brethren shall return 
unto the children of Israel. 

This verse is difficult; but we notice that the motif of the pregnant 
woman who is to bear, is in full agreement with the Immanuel 
passage in Isaiah. This is another support of our assumption that 
we have here to do with an old traditional formula. 

4. And he shall stand and feed in the strength of Yahweh, 
in the majesty of the name of Yahweh, his God; 

and they shall abide, for now shall he be great 
unto the ends of the earth. 

‘To feed’, or more properly ‘to be a shepherd’, is a common 
Oriental expression for exercising royal power. Moreover, we 
have here the well-known motifs: ruling by the strength of God, 
universal dominion, security in the country. The sequel has a 
strong political and nationalistic colour which is obviously con¬ 
ditioned by the historical situation. 
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6. And he shall deliver us from the Assyrian, 
when he cometh into our land, 

and when he treadeth within our borders. 

7. And the remnant of Jacob 

shall be in the midst of many people 
as a dew from Yahweh, 
as the showers upon the grass, 
that tarrieth not for man, 
nor waiteth for the sons of men. 

Here again we have the defeat of the enemies, this time supple¬ 
mented by the greatness and glory of the people. The figure of 
the dew recalls Ps. 110.3 according to the Masoretic Text as 
rendered by the Swedish Church Bible: Tn holy ornaments thy 
young host cometh before thee like the dew from the womb of the 
dawn/ In any case it is clear that the dew here as well as in the 
psalm is combined with the idea of lifegiving and renewal of 
the forces of life. The messianic ideal here has been strongly 
influenced by political hopes, and the connection with worldly 
kingship is apparent. 

Our next messianic prophecy is of interest also from quite 
different points of view. We find it in the book of Jeremiah where 
it is transmitted twice, in 23.5-6 and in 33.15-16. 

It is given here in the first version which is certainly also the 
oldest: 

5. Behold, the days come, saith Yahweh, 

that I will raise unto David a righteous branch, 

and a king shall reign and prosper, 

and shall execute judgement and justice in the earth. 

6. In his days Judah shall be saved, 
and Israel shall dwell safely: 

and this is his name whereby he shall be called: 

Yahweh our righteousness. 

The name of the future ideal king is obviously determined by the 
historical conditions: at that time the king of Judah was called 
Zedekiah which means f my righteousness is Yahweh’. Our king. 
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the prophet says, bears the name, but his rule does not correspond 
to its meaning. The coming king shall rule in such a way that he 
can bear his name rightly: he shall favour right and righteousness, 
and thus salvation and security shall fall to the share of the people. 
Here the expression semah saddiq , ‘righteous branch’, is of special 
importance. Exactly the same words occur in Phoenician inscrip¬ 
tions to denote a legitimate heir to the throne. Thus, it is a 
legitimate heir to the throne of David that is here announced, 
an heir who shall in truth realize the ideal of a king. 

The second version of the same oracle is clearly of later origin. 
In addition to some slight changes of single expressions which 
are best explained on the assumption of a period of oral trans¬ 
mission, 1 a characteristic change of the content is apparent: the 
name ‘Yahweh our righteousness’ does not refer to the messianic 
king but obviously to Judah or Jerusalem. In addition there is the 
declaration not only that a king of the house of David shall 
always rule in Israel, but also that there shall always be Levitical 
priests in Jerusalem. We face here a reinforcement of the eschato¬ 
logical element of the messianic hope, and at the same time, 
its setting in the temple piety of later Judaism through the com¬ 
bination of the Messiah with the Levitical priesthood. 

As has already been suggested, it is possible that the figure of 
the branch is bound up with the idea of the tree of life connected 
with kingship. 2 We know that the same word is found twice 
more in a messianic sense, namely in the book of Zechariah, 
where Zerubbabel is the bearer of the messianic expectations. 
Here the prophet speaks of ‘my servant, the branch’ (3.8; 6.12), 
and at the same time, there might be an allusion to the Babylonian 
name of Zerubbabel: %er-BabiIi can be interpreted as ‘the seed of 
Babylon’, or ‘the branch of Babylon’. But even apart from this, 
the word ‘branch’ was so closely connected with kingship that the 
messianic meaning must have been clear to the prophet’s audience 
without further comment. 

*Cf. Ringgren, Konig und Messias (see page 7 note 1), 137 f. 

2 Widengren, The King and the Tree of Life, 51. 
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Finally, we add some words concerning another passage from 
the book of Zechariah; the well-known oracle of the king riding 
upon an ass, which is quoted in the Gospels as a prophecy of 
Jesus’ riding into Jerusalem. This passage is found in the second 
part of the book, which is generally regarded as a later addition 
to the book—the correctness of this view may be left an open 
question. The passage seems to contain also some older material. 

9.9. Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Zion; 
shout, O daughter of Jerusalem. 

Behold, thy king cometh unto thee; 
he is just and victorious, 
lowly and riding upon an ass, 
and upon a colt, the foal of an ass. 

10. And I will cut off the chariot from Ephraim, 
and the horse from Jerusalem, 
and the battle bow shall be cut off; 
and he shall speak peace unto the heathen. 

And his dominion shall be from sea even to sea, 
and from the river even to the ends of the earth. 

What is new in this passage is the riding on an ass. Several 
scholars have now realized that the ass must here play the part 
of a royal mount. 1 Attention is especially called to the fact that 
(according to I Kings 1.38, 44) Solomon when he was proclaimed 
king, rode on the mule of his father David. It is a well-known fact 
that cultic-religious life is very conservative and often preserves 
old customs; the ass must be a survival from the time when horses 
were not so common in Israel. In view of these facts and consider¬ 
ing the heroic trait in the Messiah in v. 10, it is difficult to get 
away from the suspicion that the word c lowly’ or ‘meek’ (Matt. 
21.5)—Heb. c ani —in some way belongs to the royal sphere, 
though at present we cannot establish its exact meaning. To all 

1 Cf. Sellin, Das Zwolfprophetenbucb , Leipzig 1922, 500; E. Nielsen 
in Stadia Orient alia Ioanni Pedersen . . . dicata, Copenhagen 1953, 
p. 268. 
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appearances a cognate word is found in an Old Aramaic royal 
inscription; another possibly occurs in Ps. 45.4 (‘meekness’). 1 
In any case we here meet again with well-known royal motifs: 
the annihilation of the enemies, peace (which also means pros¬ 
perity and welfare), universal domination. 

Here we end our survey of the messianic passages in the pro¬ 
phets. It remains to give a summary judgement of these passages. 
We have seen that the messianic prophecies are entirely based on 
the ideal of divine kingship current in Israel. But what was 
originally a living hope at the accession of every king and 
perhaps also at every New Year Festival was later transferred into 
the future and became an eschatological expectation. But the 
consequence of this is that those pronouncements also which 
originally referred to an actual king may be regarded as a prelimi¬ 
nary stage of messianism in the usual sense of the word. And if 
sacral kingship may be regarded as a model or a shadow of things 
to come (Col. 2.17; Heb. 10.1), then the transitional stages, too, 
belong to the history of divine revelation, to the preparation for 
the appearance of Jesus Christ. 

l A detailed discussion of the word, with copious literature, is found 
in C. Lindhagen, The Servant Motif in the O.T. , Uppsala 1950, 240 ff. 
For Ps. 45.4 see page 18 note 1. 
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THE SERVANT OF THE LORD 

N O exposition of Old Testament messianic belief can be 
complete without a treatment of the songs of the servant 
of the Lord in Deutero-Isaiah. It is true that their 
interpretation is a much-debated question. The problems involved 
are so difficult that only a few superficial hints at the different 
attempts at their solution can be given here. Yet something must 
be said about these questions. The present writer is fully aware 
that he cannot claim to offer a decisive or entirely satisfactory 
solution of the problem, and only wants to present his personal 
views as to these texts, partly following some recent Swedish 
works. 1 

During the last forty years it has been regarded as an established 
fact that the servant songs are not connected with the rest of the 
text of Deutero-Isaiah but are to be viewed as an extraneous 
element, inserted by some redactor. It must be admitted that the 
arguments for this view are not wholly convincing, and they are 
now rejected by an increasing number of scholars. The whole 
book of Deutero-Isaiah (Isa. 40-55) seems to be a coherent 
composition—even if it is made up of several single oracles— 
and the style and the atmosphere of the servant songs are quite 
compatible with the rest of the book. 

Some scholars have already remarked that the whole book of 
Deutero-Isaiah may be regarded as an immense enthronement 

1 Above all H. S. Nyberg, ‘Smartornas man’ (Svensk exegetisk ursbok 
7, 1942, ,-82); L Engnell, ‘The Ebed Yahweh Songs and the Suffer¬ 
ing Messiah in “Deutero-Isaiah”’, jB./.R.L. Vol. 31, No. 1, 1948. 
Somewhat later is J. Lindblom, The Servant Songs (Lunds Universitets 
Arsskrift 47, 5, 1951), which differs in many respects from the inter¬ 
pretation given here. 
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psalm. Taking a typical psalm from this group, e.g. Ps. 96, we 
can find in Deutero-Isaiah an exact parallel to almost every verse: 
‘Sing a new song’ (Ps. 96.1; Isa. 42.10); ‘say: the Lord reigneth 
(or, hath become king)’ (Ps. 96.10; Isa. 52.7); ‘let the whole world 
rejoice’ (Ps. 96.11 f.; Isa. 44.23; 49.13); cf. also Ps* 9^*5 with 
Isa. 40.19-22. 1 In other words, the deliverance of the people 
from Babylon promised by the prophet is realized through God’s 
royal dominion, as it was once celebrated in the annual Festival. 
Hence also comes the strong emphasis laid on God’s act of crea¬ 
tion in Deutero-Isaiah; for creation was one of the leading motifs 
of this Festival. As we shall see, the servant of the Lord fits very 
well into this general picture. 

We shall first see what is said about the servant in the songs. 
The first song is found in 42.1-7 (not 1-4 as is held by many 
scholars): 

1. Behold, my servant, whom I uphold, 
mine elect, in whom my soul delighteth, 

I have put my spirit upon him; 

he shall bring forth judgement to the gentiles. 

2. He shall not cry, nor lift up (his voice), 
nor cause his voice to be heard in the street. 

3. A bruised reed shall he not break, 

and the smoking flax shall he not quench; 
he shall bring forth judgement in faithfulness. 

4. He shall not fail nor be discouraged, 
till he have set judgement in the earth; 
and the isles shall wait for his law. 

5. Thus saith God, Yahweh . . . 

6. I, Yahweh, have called thee in righteousness, 
and will hold thine hand, 

and will keep thee and give thee for a covenant of the 
people, 

*Cf. also Isa. 55.5 ‘nations that knew not thee’ with Ps. 18.44 (for 
Ps. 18 see below, page 58). 
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for a light of the gentiles, 

7. to open the blind eyes, 

to bring out the prisoners from the prison, 

and them that sit in darkness out of the prison house. 

Let us now consider the most important motifs: The servant 
has been elected and called by God, he has received the Spirit 
of God, he shall establish justice (‘judgement’) among the 
nations, and be a light in the world, he shall make the blind see 
and release the captives. We have already found almost all these 
features in the king and in the Messiah. Admittedly, we have had 
no instance in Israel of the king being elected and called by God, 
but this is a common idea in the ancient Near East. In the Old 
Testament the term ‘chosen’ or ‘elect’ (Heb. bahir) is used of Moses 
(Ps. 106.23) and of the kings Saul (II Sam. 21.6) and David (Ps. 
89.3). It is a widespread conception that the king is the giver of 
law and the guardian of right; we need only call to mind that 
King Hammurabi of Babylon is thought to transmit the law of the 
sun-god to his people. It is also of interest that the expressions 
‘whom I uphold’ (v. 1) and ‘I will hold thine hand’ (v. 6) have 
literal parallels in a contemporary Babylonian text concerning 
the Persian king Cyrus (cf. Isa. 44.28; 45.1); here it is Marduk, 
the national god of Babylon who holds, or seizes, the king’s 
hand. And when it is said that Yahweh shall make the servant ‘a 
covenant of the people’, this may be compared, when the mode 
of expression is concerned, with such a passage as Gen. 12.2, 
where it is said that Abraham ‘shall be a blessing’; but it must 
also be kept in mind that the king, as is shown by II Kings 
23.3, is responsible for the covenant between Yahweh and the 
people, and it might even be said that in his person he embodies 
the covenant. 

Thus we have found here too a great many features belonging 
to kingship ideology. 1 The only motif that is entirely new, is the 

1 This was recently emphasized by V. de Leeuw in Ephemerides 
Theolocicae Lovanienses 1952, 449-71 (Flemish with a French summary). 
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quiet and gentle behaviour of the servant; and that which is said 
of his role among the heathen, may also perhaps reveal a new 
outlook. 

The second song is written in 49.1-9. Here too, there are different 
opinions as to the delimitation of the song; several scholars accept 
only the first six verses as belonging to this song. Vv. 7-9 are 
perhaps a separate song. The text runs: 

1. Listen, O isles, unto me, 

and hearken, ye people from far. 

Yahweh hath called me from the womb, 

from the bowels of my mother he hath mentioned my name. 

2. And he hath made my mouth like a sharp sword, 
in the shadow of his hand hath he hid me, 

and made me a polished shaft, 
in his quiver hath he hid me. 

3. And he said unto me: c Thou art my servant, 

O Israel, in whom I will be glorified.’ 

4. Then I said: T have laboured in vain, 

I have spent my strength for nought and in vain; 
yet surely my right is with the Lord, 
and my reward with my God.’ 

5. And now saith Yahweh 

that formed me from the womb to be his servant, 

to bring Jacob again to him, 

so that Israel should not be taken away— 

for I am glorious in the eyes of Yahweh, 

and my God is my strength— 

6. And he said: ‘It is too light a thing since thou art my ser¬ 

vant, 

to raise up the tribes of Jacob 
and to restore the preserved of Israel; 

I will (also) give thee for a light to the gentiles, 

so that my salvation may reach unto the end of the earth.’ 

7. Thus saith Yahweh, the redeemer of Israel and his Holy 
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One, to him whom man despiseth, to him whom the nation 
abhorreth, 

to a servant of rulers: 

Kings shall see and arise, 

princes shall worship 

because of Yahweh who is faithful, 

and the Holy One of Israel who hath chosen thee. 

8. Thus saith Yahweh: 

‘In an acceptable time have I heard thee, 
and in a day of salvation have I helped thee; 
and I will preserve thee and give thee for a covenant of the 
people, 

to establish the earth (or country) 
to cause to inherit the desolate heritages; 

9. that thou mayst say to the prisoners: “Go forth”, 
to them that are in darkness: “Show yourselves”/ 

In this song the special character of the servant is more clearly 
visible, though there are still many traits which are also found in 
the king. Like the king he was called to his mission already in 
his mother’s womb, and, as in the first song, he is here too a 
light for the heathen. This may be compared with Hammurabi’s 
words that he is ‘the sun of Babylon that makes light shine in the 
country’. In the Old Testament we might point to such passages 
as I Kings 11.36; 15.4; II Kings 8.19; II Chron. 21.7, where it is 
said that the king ‘shall have a lamp, or a light, always’. Further¬ 
more, we see that the servant is to release the prisoners, which we 
have also found as one of the tasks of the king and the Messiah. 

But everything else in this second song, at least at first sight, 
seems to point in another direction. The servant has received a 
divine message to proclaim. This might, of course, as in the pre¬ 
ceding song, refer to God’s law, and v. 2a is reminiscent of the 
pronouncing of judgement in Isa. 11.4b. But in the sequel we 
hear that he has tired himself without success in his mission; that 
he is despised and reviled but will be restored again. It is under- 
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standable that the words have sometimes been taken as a reference 
to a prophet. 

The greatest difficulty is raised by the little word ‘Israel’ in 
v. 3. By this the servant is identified with the people, yet v. 6 
speaks of the servant as the one who is to bring back the people 
of Israel from its exile. V. 7 might well be spoken of Israel, but 
vv. 8-9 clearly refer to a person who is to proclaim to the captives 
the message of their deliverance. The problem is often solved 
simply by the deletion of the word ‘Israel’ in v. 3; the whole 
song can then be taken as referring to a single individual. But 
textual criticism does not speak in favour of this deletion, and it 
seems safer to leave the text as it stands to see if there is not another 
possibility for a solution of the problem. For the present, however, 
we must leave the question of the relation between individual and 
people open. In any case, it may be considered as an established 
fact that the servant has several royal features. 

We pass on to the third song, Isa. 50.4-11: 

4. The Lord, Yahweh, hath given me 
the tongue of the learned, 

that I should know how to speak a word to the weary, 
he wakeneth morning by morning, he wakeneth my ear 
to hear like disciples. 

5. The Lord Yahweh hath opened mine ear, 
and I was not rebellious, 

neither turned away back. 

6. I gave my back to the smiters, 

and my cheeks to them that plucked off my hair (beard); 

I hid not my face 
from shame and spitting. 

7. But the Lord Yahweh helpeth me, 
therefore I was not put to shame, 
therefore I set my face like a flint; 

I knew that I should not be ashamed. 

8. He is near that justifieth me; 
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who will contend with me ? 

Let us stand together. 

Who is mine adversary ? 

Let him come near to me. 

9. Behold, the Lord Yahweh helpeth me; 
who is he that shall condemn me ? 

Lo, they shall all wax old as a garment; 
the moth shall eat them up. 

10. Who is among you that feareth Yahweh, 
that obeyeth the voice of his servant, 

of him that walketh in darkness 
and hath no light, 

but that trusteth in the name of Yahweh, 
and stayeth upon his God. 

11. Behold, all ye that kindle a fire 

and gird yourselves with fire-arrows, 

walk in the light of your fire, 

and in the fire-arrows that ye have kindled. 

(Yahweh:) ‘This shall ye have of mine hand; 
ye shall lie down in sorrow.’ 

Here the aspect of suffering stands out still more clearly than 
in the second song. The servant is beaten and scoffed at when he 
delivers his divine message. But he patiently endures his suffering 
and trusts in God, who will finally help him, so that his enemies 
are destroyed. This is promised to him by Yahweh himself in 
the last words of the song. All this seems to refer to a prophet 
who is persecuted and scoffed at because of his preaching and 
owing to his obedience becomes a martyr. It may perhaps be 
called to mind that at least one feature reminds us of the last 
king of Babylon, Nabonid—who, by the way, was something of 
a religous reformer—of whom it is said that he was ‘the sent one 
who does not grow weary’. 1 And as to the ill-treatment of the 
servant, attention may be called to a ceremony of the Babylonian 

1 Widengren, The Ascension of the Apostle } 19 f. 
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New Year Festival. When, in this feast, the king atones for his 
own sins and those of his people, the high priest of Marduk 
pulls his ears and smites his cheeks. 1 Is it possible that the prophet 
alludes to some such ceremony ? It might, of course, be said that 
in both cases we have only a way of illustrating by a single trait 
outrageous treatment in general, and that the motif stands too 
isolated to prove anything in favour of a ‘royal’ interpretation of 
the servant. Therefore it seems advisable to postpone a definite 
judgement on this song till after the treatment of the fourth 
servant song. The third song is perhaps also of less importance 
for our special purpose, since it only rarely has been interpreted 
as a messianic prophecy. 

With the fourth song , however, the well-known 53 rd chapter, 
it is quite the reverse. Even in the primitive Church it was one of 
the most important texts quoted to throw light on Jesus and his 
messianic work through the witness of the Scriptures. It is not 
without reason that it has been characterized as the climax of 
divine revelation in the Old Testament. However, the song offers 
almost insuperable difficulties to scholarly exegesis, not least when 
translation is concerned. The interpretation of the text that will 
be given here is purely tentative; it makes extensive use of the 
work done by two Swedish scholars, Prof. Nyberg and Prof. 
Engnell; 2 but it has also learnt from other scholars. It follows 
the Hebrew text as closely as possible, while attempting to retain 
as much as possible the wording of the English Bible. 

52.13. Behold, my servant shall prosper (?), 

he shall be exalted and extolled, and be very high. 

14. As many were astonished at him, 

because his visage was so marred more than any man, 
and his form more than the sons of men, 

15. so shall he startle ( ?) many nations, 

the kings shall shut their mouths at him. 

1 See e.g. Engnell, Studies , 35; Frankfort, Kingship and the Gods, 319 f. 

2 See page 39 note 1. 
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For that which had not been told them shall they see, 
and that which they had not heard shall they consider. 
53.1. Who hath believed what we heard? 

And to whom was the arm of Yahweh revealed ? 

2. He grew up before him (?) as a tender plant, 
and as a root out of a dry ground. 

He had no form nor comeliness, 

and when we saw him, there was no beauty that we should 
desire him. 

3. He was despised and rejected by men, 

a man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief, 
as one for whom we hid our faces, 
he was despised, and we esteemed him not. 

4. But it is our griefs he hath borne, 
and our sorrows he hath carried, 
though we did esteem him stricken, 
smitten of God, and afflicted. 

5. But he was wounded for our transgressions, 
he was bruised for our iniquities; 

the chastisement of our ‘peace’ was upon him, 
and with his stripes we are healed. 

6. All we like sheep have gone astray, 

we have turned every one to his own way; 
but Yahweh hath laid on him 
the iniquity of us all. 

7. He was oppressed though he humbled himself 
and opened not his mouth, 

like a lamb that is brought to the slaughter, 
and as a sheep before her shearers is dumb, 
so he opened not his mouth. 

8. Without stay and without judgement he was taken away; 
and who considereth his destiny: 

that he was cut off from the land of the living, 
from those for whom the transgression of my people is 
an affliction. 
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9. And he (?) made his grave with the wicked, 
and with the rich (one) in his death, 
though he had done no violence, 
nor was any deceit in his mouth. 

10. But since it pleased Yahweh to bruise him, he let himself 

be propitiated: 

If his soul giveth an offering for sin, 

he shall see his seed, he shall prolong his days, 

and the pleasure of Yahweh shall prosper through him. 

11. Because of the travail of his soul 
he shall see light and be satisfied; 

by his knowledge he shall justify the righteous: 

My servant is there for the many, 
for he shall bear their iniquities. 

12. Therefore will I divide him a portion with the great 

(or many), 

and he shall divide the spoil with the strong, 
because he hath poured out his soul in death, 
and he was numbered with the transgressors; 
and he bare the sin of many, 
and made intercession for the transgressors. 

First we shall make some remarks on certain details of the 
text. In 52.13 the word here rendered by 'prosper’ is a matter 
of controversy. The original meaning is f to have insight’, and 
some scholars think it may be rendered by c to carry out a task 
with success’. 1 Other suggestions are c to receive chastisement’ 2 
and 'to take the power’. 3 In any case it is the same verb that is 
used of the messianic king in Jer. 23.5. V. 15: 'startle’: the word 
occurs only here, and its meaning is uncertain. 'Shut their mouths’: 
from wonder. The verse should be compared with 49.7 (see 
above). 53.1: It is not clear who is speaking, or, in other words, 
to whom 'we’ refers (the heathen, the people of Israel, or the 
whole world ?). V. 5: 'peace’: prosperity, happiness, etc. V. 8 is 

^Thus Lindblom, op. cit. 

2 Nyberg, op. cit . 3 Engnell, op. cit. 
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another controversial one. As it has been taken here (following 
Kissane) it would mean that the servant was put to death without 
anybody hindering the process and without legal proceedings, 
and that nobody cared what happened to him. c Cut off 5 : the same 
verb is used in a Phoenician inscription about the death of a king. 
The basis of the expression is probably the idea of the plant of 
life that is cut off. ‘From those for which the transgression, etc. 5 : 
this is the interpretation of Nyberg and Engnell. The English 
Bible here deviates from the original text, which retaining the 
traditional syntactical understanding we might render literally: 
‘because of the transgression of my people there came affliction 
upon them'; or, with the wording of the English Bible: ‘for the 
transgression of my people were they stricken 5 , but since this is 
absurd in the context, the syntax of the verse must be understood 
differently. The Isaiah text of the Dead Sea scrolls might speak 
in favour of a slight change of the text: ‘because of the trans¬ 
gression of my people he was struck to death 5 . This interpretation 
makes good sense and merits consideration. V. 9: ‘with the rich 
one in his death 5 : this is a literal translation of the Hebrew text. 
According to the laws of Hebrew poetry we must then conclude 
that wealth and wickedness are viewed here as almost identical. 
If we want to emend the text we might add one letter to the 
word for ‘rich 5 and read two words instead meaning ‘doers of 
evil 5 . But perhaps ‘the rich one 5 is a technical term, the meaning 
of which can no more be grasped. V. 10: ‘let himself be pro¬ 
pitiated 5 : this is Nyberg’s interpretation of the word rendered by 
the English Bible as ‘put (him) to grief 5 (literally: ‘made ill 5 ); in 
both cases, however, we must assume a wholly exceptional form 
of the verb. The Dead Sea scroll here reads a similar verb mean¬ 
ing either ‘to pierce 5 or ‘to profane 5 ; thus: ‘It pleased Yahweh 
to bruise him, and he pierced him 5 . V. 11: ‘see light 5 : the 
word ‘light 5 does not occur in the Masoretic Text, but it stands 
in the two Isaiah Scrolls from the Dead Sea and in the Greek 
translation. 

Let us now turn to the contents of the text: The servant has 
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been tormented and tortured, he has been ill, and his suffering 
has been looked upon by the bystanders as a divine punishment. 
Finally he died, and even in death he was counted as a criminal. 
But later on God has given him satisfaction, he has exalted him 
and given him all that he had been without before. And then the 
bystanders had to admit that they had completely misunderstood 
his suffering. For he had not suffered for his own sins, but had 
borne the punishment of the transgressions of the bystanders. 
This happened according to the will of God, and through this 
the sinners stand there as righteous men. His suffering was a 
vicarious suffering. 

All this is fairly obvious. But if we ask, who was this patient, 
suffering servant? answers differ considerably. The Messiah, the 
people of Israel, the prophet himself, Jeremiah, Moses, some 
king of Israel, are some of the solutions proposed. 

To shed some light upon the question, it might be advisable 
first to pay attention to the form, the style and the pictorial 
language of the chapter. As is well known, ancient Hebrew 
poetry is strictly bound in fixed forms, and every genre of literature 
and every theme has its conventional and stereotyped phrases and 
expressions. Therefore an investigation of the style of a text can 
yield valuable hints to its interpretation. 

If we now ask from what spheres the metaphors and the ex¬ 
pressions of our chapter are taken, we are led (principally) to two 
circles of motifs: the Tammuz literature and the kingship ideology. 

Tammuz was a very important god of fertility and vegetation 
in Babylonian religion. Myths were told of his death and his 
return to life, which symbolized the fading away and the new 
germination of the plants. In the cult the death of the god was 
visualized or enacted as a drama, lamentations were performed 
over his suffering and his death, the god who had disappeared 
was sought for, and finally his return to life was celebrated with 
great rejoicing. 

Now, of course, the existence of certain formal similarities 
between the Tammuz literature and our chapter proves nothing 
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when its religious thoughts are concerned, nor does it prove 
direct influence from Babylon. But it seems likely that a similar 
fertility cult once existed in Canaan, whether the god has been 
called Tammuz (as in Ezek. 8.14) or something else; such a cult 
is frequently condemned by the prophets (e.g. Amos 2.7; Jer. 
2.20-4). It is obvious that certain ideas originally belonging to 
Canaanite ‘Tammuz’ religion have been expressed in formulas 
which have influenced the religious language of Israel both nega¬ 
tively and positively. In psalms of lamentation and in prophetic 
descriptions of disaster and ruin the influence on style and 
imagery is especially pronounced. 

For our purpose the texts speaking of the death of the god 
are of particular interest. Here we learn that the god is mal¬ 
treated and marred, deprived of his freshness, so that his figure 
is unrecognizable. He is met by affliction, smitten by suffering, 
he is described as imprisoned, killed, covered with blood, he 
is the lamb carried off into the netherworld; he lies in the dust 
of the earth together with criminals. He is also described as a 
plant or a tree without water. 1 This picture, it is true, is common 
in countries short of water like Mesopotamia and Palestine, but it 
has too much in common with the description of the servant as 
a root on a dry ground to be a mere coincidence, all the more 
since there are many other points of agreement between the Tam¬ 
muz texts and the servant songs. 

Another root of the idea of the servant can be found in kingship 
ideology. We have already mentioned that the king of Babylon 
had to do penance in the New Year Festival. In these ceremonies 
he had to undergo symbolic suffering. He was deprived of the 
signs of his royal dignity, and the high priest of Marduk pulled 
his ears and smacked his cheeks. After having pronounced a sort 
of negative confession, or rather a protestation of his innocence 
in certain respects, he was given back his crown and his sceptre. 2 

1 For details the reader is referred to Engnell, The Ebed Yafnveh 
Songs . 

2 Cf. page 46 note 1. 
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The suffering of the king must in a way be regarded as vicarious, 
for the king embodies his people before the god and atones not 
only for his own sins, but for those of his people also. 

Sometimes, though obviously only in exceptional cases, a 
humble and modest man was made to play the role of the king 
and then was put to death in order to appease the wrath of the 
gods. Such a case is reported from 670 b.c. under King Esar- 
haddon of Assyria, when a certain Damqi lost his life in this way 
because of an ill-omened eclipse. 1 

Of course it may be doubted that such a ceremony as the 
humiliation of the Babylonian king in the New Year Festival 
was known in Israel. But there is much to speak in favour of such 
an assumption. In Ps. 89.38 f., the humiliation of the king is 
described in words that are strongly reminiscent of the Baby¬ 
lonian rite: 

Thou hast rejected and despised, 
thou hast been wroth with thine anointed; 
thou hast made void the covenant of thy servant, 
thou hast profaned his crown (by casting it) to the ground. 
Even if this passage does not force us to assume that such a cere¬ 
mony was annually repeated, it does prove that these expressions, 
and the thoughts connected with them, were current in Israel 
also. In passing we note that the king (‘the anointed’) here, too, 
is called ‘servant’. 

In post-exilic times an annual expiation of the sins of the 
people was carried out at the great Atonement Day, on which the 
high priest brought the blood of a ram into the Holy of Holies 
in the temple, and the ‘scapegoat’ was driven into the wilderness 
(Lev. 16). It has been assumed, and probably with good reason, 
that the Atonement Day was a continuation of a part of the pre- 
exilic New Year Festival, and that the high priest has here taken 
over the role originally played by the king in the ceremonies. 

1 The Damqi episode was recently treated by Bohl in Nederlands 
Theologisch Tijdschrift 1950, 161-76 (Dutch, a German version ap¬ 
peared in the same author’s Opera minora, 1953). 
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A more distant parallel might perhaps be found in Zech. 3, 
where it is described how the high priest Joshua is divested of 
his filthy garments and is given a new official dress. This vision 
might reflect an ancient ritual, either some kind of priestly 
consecration, or an expiatory ritual. 

Concerning Isa. 53, it should be added that, in all probability, 
there is an allusion to the ceremonies of the Atonement Day, 
when the servant is described as the lamb, sacrificed for the sins 
of the people. 
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THE SO-CALLED SERVANT PSALMS 

I F there are in the servant songs of Deutero-Isaiah, stylistic 
traits, metaphors and motifs deriving from Tammuz religion 
and kingship ideology, our next task will be to consider if 
there are any reasons for combining these two circles of motifs. 
It appears that in Babylonia there was a very close relation between 
the Tammuz cult and kingship, and it is even probable that in 
certain ‘cult-dramatic’ rites the king played the part of the god of 
vegetation. Of course, this does not prove much for conditions 
in Israel. However, Engnell has called attention to a group of 
psalms which agree closely with the servant songs in language and 
motifs, and which, therefore, he calls Ebed-Yahweh Psalms, or 
more simply Servant Psalms. 1 Like the servant songs they have 
also been understood as messianic prophecies, above all as pre¬ 
dictions of the passion of Christ. In these psalms too, motifs 
from the two spheres mentioned are combined. Engnell counts 
in this group, Pss. 18, 22, 49, 69, 86, 88, 116, 118, and the thanks¬ 
giving psalm of Hezekiah in Isa. 38.10-20. 

We are now going to examine these psalms a little more closely 
and begin with Ps. 22, 2 in many respects the most interesting and 

1 Studies in Divine Kingship , 176 note 4. Cf. also the same author’s 
articles ‘Herrens Tjanare’, ‘Lidande’ and ‘Psaltaren’ in Svenskt bibliskt 
uppslagsverk. 

2 In Theologicka Priloha Krestanske Revue 1952, pp. 97 ff. Prof. Milos Bic 
has given an interesting cultic interpretation of this psalm. (The paper 
is written in Czech, and I am indebted to Dr Carin Davidsson for the 
translation.) According to Bic the psalm is a thanksgiving song, and 
the lamentation in the first part of the psalm is so to speak a retro¬ 
spective account of the sufferings gone through. In the heading ‘upon 
Aijeleth Shahar’, the word ’ ayyelet, ‘hind’ alludes to the king’s deli¬ 
verance from his (cultic) suffering (cf. Ps. 18.33); whereas Shahar, 
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the most important of them all. The psalm consists of two 
principal parts; in the first (w. 1-21) the psalmist laments his 
great distress and forlornness, in the second (vv. 21-31) his 
mood is changed and his words express thanks and trust. It is 
in the first part that the resemblance to the servant songs is 
apparent: 

1. My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me? 

Far from my salvation are the words of my roaring . . . 

6. But I am a worm, and no man, 

a reproach of men, and despised of the people. 

7. All they that see me mock at me; 

they shoot out the lip, they shake the head : 

8 . ‘Trust in Yahweh! Let him save him! 

Let him deliver him, for he delighteth in him! 5 . . . 

14. I am poured out like water, 

and all my bones are out of joint; 

my heart is like wax, 

it is melted in the midst of my bowels. 

15. My strength is dried up like a potsherd, 
and my tongue cleaveth to my jaws, 

and thou hast brought me into the dust of death. 

In the verses quoted there is much to remind us of the suffering 

‘dawn’, refers to the sunrise of the New Year Festival. After his deli¬ 
verance the king appears with the announcement of consolation (cf. 
Isa. 52.7) at the Lord’s entering the temple as king. God has been 
far away, and the evil powers have taken advantage of his ‘absence’. 
V. 4 reminds us of the exodus from Egypt. Vv. 9 f. is taken as an 
allusion to the king’s being elected from his mother’s womb. That the 
enemies in vv. 12 ff. are described as animals suggests that they are 
not human, but superhuman and super-individual beings, the powers 
of chaos or foreign gods. In v. 21 ( c thou hast heard me’) we learn that 
Yahweh has interfered with help and salvation, and now the king can 
praise him in the midst of his people. ‘The night has passed (cf. Ps. 
17.3), the time of chastening is over, the Lord has taken over power, 
a new and blessed era has begun’ (p. 107). Furthermore, the claims of 
universal dominion are stressed (v. 27). 
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servant of the Lord. The rest of the first part of the psalm de¬ 
scribes how the psalmist is surrounded by enemies who attack 
him, and it is characteristic that, to the poet’s imagination, they 
take the shape of wild beasts: lions, dogs, wild oxen (‘unicorn’). 
Is this intended to mean that the enemies are something more 
than purely human enemies? 1 But in his distress the psalmist 
takes refuge in God and remembers God’s benefits in the past to 
his forefathers and his own dependence on God ever since he 
was born. Is this a variation of the motif of the servant’s election 
from his mother’s womb ? 

In the second part of the psalm his salvation is a fact: 

22. I will declare thy name unto my brethren, 

in the midst of the congregation will I praise thee . . . 

24. For he hath not despised, nor rejected 
the affliction of the afflicted, 
neither hath he hid his face from him, 
but when he cried unto him, he heard. 

V. 27 is reminiscent of the servant’s function as a ‘missionary’: 
All the ends of the world shall remember 
and turn to Yahweh. 

And all the kindreds of the nations 
shall worship before thee. 

The last verses of the psalm are extremely difficult to translate, 
and it has often been supposed that the text is corrupt. The 
text of the English Bible is to be regarded as one of many possible 
interpretations of the text as it stands. Another translation has 
been given by Engnell in his article on ‘The Psalms’ in the Swedish 
Biblical Encyclopaedia; it runs as follows: 

29. Yea, before him [the messianic king] shall fall down all 
those that are wrapped in earth, 
before him shall kneel all those that descend into the dust, 
for he [God] shall certainly bring his soul to life. 

iCf. the preceding note and Ringgren, Teologisk Tidskrift 1948, 147. 
Now also, Widengren, Sakrales Konigtum , 75. 
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30. Offspring serves him; 

It is told of our Lord for the generation (31) to come, 
and they declare his righteousness 
unto the people that shall be born, 
for he has done (his work). 

Thus we have here a man who has suffered and been despised 
and mocked at and ‘laid in the dust of death’, but who has then 
been restored by Yahweh, so that numerous descendants can 
praise God for his sake. If we could prove that the speaker of 
this psalm is a king, our theory of royal features in the servant of 
the Lord would get further support. A really conclusive proof 
of this is however difficult to find, and at present we must content 
ourselves with stating the similarities. 

The same combination of suffering and salvation, the same 
transition from suffering and death to life is shown in Ps. 116: 

1. I love (?) for Yahweh heareth 
my voice and my supplications. 

2. For he hath inclined his ear unto me, 

in my days I call (upon him) [or perhaps: on the day when 
I called] 

3. The bands of death compassed me, 
and the pains of hell got hold upon me; 

I found trouble and sorrow. 

But: 

8. Thou hast delivered my soul from death, 
mine eyes from tears, and my feet from falhng; 

9. I will walk before Yahweh 
in the land of the living. 

And further: 

16. O Yahweh, I am thy servant, 

I am thy servant, the son of thine handmaid; 
thou hast loosed my bonds . . . 

18. I will pay my vows unto Yahweh, 
in the presence of all his people. 
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19. in the courts of Yahweh’s house . . . 

That the suffering and salvation of the suppliant is mentioned 
is not unusual in the psalms of lamentation in general, and it 
cannot be proved that the speaker is a king. The only thing that 
we can prove for certain is that an individual, who calls himself 
‘Yahweh’s servant’, suffers from illness and distress and then is 
saved by Yahweh. For even if it is common both in Babylon and 
in Israel (see e.g. I Kings 3.6-9; 8.24-30; Ps. 89.20) that the king 
calls himself the servant of God in a special sense, it does not 
follow that everyone who is called the servant of God also must 
be a king. 

In one case, however, it is perfectly clear that the speaker is a 
king, namely in Ps. 18, which, moreover, in the heading is as¬ 
cribed to ‘David, the servant of Yahweh’. He who speaks here 
has been in the power of death, but has been saved through divine 
intervention: 

4. The bonds of death compassed me, 

and the floods of destruction made me afraid. 

5. The bonds of hell compassed me about, 
the snares of death prevented me. 

6. In my distress I called upon Yahweh, 
and cried unto my God. 

He heard my voice out of his temple, 
and my cry before him came into his ears. 

When the enemies attacked him, Yahweh came to his assistance 
(vv. 17 f.), and this is regarded as a consequence of his righteous 
life (w. 21 ff.). Then it is again described how the enemies are 
defeated, and the peoples submit themselves to him. It must be 
remarked that v. 32: ‘who is God save Yahweh?’ reminds us of a 
passage in Deutero-Isaiah, although not in a servant song, namely 
Isa. 43.11. We quote two more verses: 

43. Thou hast delivered me from the strivings (?) of the people, 
thou hast made me the head of the heathen, 
a people whom I have not known serveth me . . . 
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50. Great victory giveth he to his king, 
and showeth mercy to his anointed, 
to David and to his seed for evermore. 

It is apparent that the resemblance to the servant songs is 
smaller in this psalm than in Pss. 22 and 116. What has led 
Engnell to consider it as a servant psalm is probably in the 
first place the mention of David, the servant of the Lord, in the 
heading. The motif of suffering is not very strong here, and 
instead salvation and victory are stressed. 

Matters are rather the reverse in Ps. 88 which has recently 
been called ‘a psalm of the king’s sojourn in the nether world’. 1 
It is not difficult to trace in this psalm a great number of motifs 
which are also characteristic of the Tammuz literature: the 
suppliant is in the realm of death (the grave, the pit, darkness, 
the deeps etc.), he is imprisoned (v. 8), and he is struck by 
suffering. Moreover, he is an abomination to his acquaintances, 
who keep away from him (v. 8), a trait which strongly reminds us 
of Isa. 53. But here restoration and salvation are missing. Nor is 
it expressly said that the speaker is a king, though of course 
nothing excludes such an assumption. 

Ps. 69 is closer related to Ps. 22. It might be sufficient to quote 
a few verses: 

1. Save me, O God, 

for the waters are come in unto my soul. 2 

2. I sink in deep mire, 
where there is no standing, 

I am come into deep waters, 
where the floods overflow me. 

Similar metaphors of death or of hell as a deep water are found, 
e.g. in Pss. 88.8 and 42.7. 

4. They that hate me without a cause 
are more than the hairs of mine head; 

1 Widengren, Svetisk exegetisk arsbok 10 , 1945, 66 ff. 

2 The word for ‘soul’ here, nephesb, may also be translated ‘throat’. 
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many are they that would destroy me, 
being mine enemies wrongfully . . . 

7. Because for thy sake I have borne reproach, 
shame hath covered my face. 

8. I am become a stranger unto my brethren, 
and an alien unto my mother’s children. 

9. For the zeal of thine house hath eaten me up, 

and the reproaches of them that reproached thee are fallen 
upon me. 

In spite of v. 5 in which the suppliant mentions his foolishness 
and his sins, he is conscious of being innocent and suffering 
without cause, and he knows that he bears his disgrace for Yah- 
weh’s sake. In his distress the psalmist turns to God with prayer 
for salvation. Here he calls himself ‘servant’: 

17. Hide not thy face from thy servant, 
for I am in trouble; hear me speedily. 

V. 21, which speaks of the enemies treating the psalmist in a 
disgraceful way, leads our thoughts direct to the passion of 
Christ: 

They gave me gall for my meat, 

and in my thirst they gave me vinegar to drink. 

Towards the end of the psalm there is here too a shift of mood: 

30. I will praise the name of God with a song, 
and will magnify him with thanksgiving. 

32. The humble shall see this, and be glad, 
and your heart shall live, ye that seek God. 

The last line quoted reminds us of a similar phrase in Ps. 22.26, 
which shows that the two psalms belong to the same sphere. 

The contents of the psalm give no sure guidance for the 
determination of its subject. But v. 9 shows that it is a man with 
a certain responsibility for the Lord’s temple in Jerusalem 
(‘thine house’). That he calls himself servant does not prove 
anything by itself; and in v. 36 the same word is used in the plural 
with reference to the pious people. Consequently nothing proves 
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that the speaker is a king, but, on the other hand, there is nothing 
to exclude the possibility of his being so. 

In Ps. 86 again the speaker calls himself ‘thy servant’ (vv. 2, 
4, 16), and, at the same time, he says that he is ‘poor and needy’ 
(v. 1) and ‘pious’ (v. 2, A.V. ‘holy’). He is in trouble (v. 7), 
insolent and ruthless people surround him (v. 14), and he is 
‘in the lowest hell’ (v. 13). We further notice that the psalmist 
emphasizes that Yahweh is the only God: ‘there is none like 
thee’ (v. 8), ‘thou art God alone’ (v. 10). We remember that this 
is a favourite motif in Deutero-Isaiah and in the enthronement 
psalms. The words ‘I will praise thee’ in v. 12 are reminiscent of 
similar promises in Pss. 22.22, 116.14, 17, and finally it is stressed 
that his salvation shall cause the heathen to worship Yahweh 
(v. 9): the same motif as in Ps. 22.27 and in the servant songs. 

Ps. 118 is of a somewhat different character from the last- 
mentioned psalms in that thanks and praise dominate. We learn 
that the psalmist was in distress and trouble (v. 5), enemies and 
‘nations’ (Gentiles) surrounded (cf. Ps. 22.12, 16) him (w. 10-12), 
they tried to thrust him down (v. 13), but Yahweh helped him, 
and now he can say: 

17. I shall not die, but live, 

and declare the works of Yahweh. 

We notice that two verses from this psalm are quoted in the 
New Testament as applied to Christ: v. 22 of the stone which 
the builders refused (cf. Matt. 21.42), and v. 26 with the words: 
‘Blessed be he that cometh’, with which Jesus was hailed when he 
entered Jerusalem (Matt. 21.9). Incidentally, the cry ‘Hosanna’ 
comes from this psalm, vi%. from v. 25, where the words rendered 
by ‘Save now, I beseech thee, O Lord’, run in Hebrew: ’anna 
Yahweh hoshVa-nna. 

It is interesting that this psalm several times alludes to certain 
rites and ceremonies in the temple in connection with the thanks¬ 
giving, e.g. v. 15: ‘The voice of rejoicing and salvation is in the 
tabernacles of the righteous’, v. 19: ‘Open to me the gates of 
righteousness’ (we can imagine a procession approaching some 
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gate in the temple; cf. ‘the gate of Yahweh’ in v. 20); v. 26 is 
a blessing directed to him who is about to enter the temple; 
v. 27 contains an allusion to a procession to the altar (though 
certain details are doubtful in the translation of the verse). 

The thanksgiving psalm of Hezekiah, which we find in Isa. 38 
is a song of praise caused by an experience which to the speaker 
stands out as a return from death to life. 1 The text is extremely 
difficult to translate, and we shall only call attention to some points 
of agreement between this song and the other ‘servant psalms’. 
We see that the psalmist has thought himself to be in the power 
of death and Sheol or ‘hell’ (w. 10, 17); further we learn that 
he has been rescued by God and been allowed to live, or as the 
psalmist puts it, ‘to see Yahweh in the land of the living’ (cf. with 
this Pss. 116.9; 118.17, both quoted above), and now he wants 
to praise Yahweh in all the days of his life (v. 20, where it goes 
without saying that ‘the house of the Lord’ is the temple); and 
the faithfulness (A.V. ‘truth’) of Yahweh shall be proclaimed to 
generations to come (v. 19, cf. Ps. 22.31). It can also be men¬ 
tioned that Isa. 38.18 has a parallel in a ‘servant psalm’, namely 
88.10 f. 

To these psalms adduced by Engnell one more may be added 
namely Ps. 71. 2 We quote some typical verses in indicating the 
parallels in the other servant psalms. 

3. . . . 

For thou art my rock and my fortress. 

Cf. Ps. 18.2. 

6. By thee have I been holden up from the womb, 

1 Cf. Widengren, Religion ochBibel 7, 1948, 41 f. 

2 Widengren, Religion och Bibel 7, 37 ff. reckons the Prayer of Manasses 
to be in the same category, cf. Sakrales Konigtum , 75. The psalm of 
Jonah, Jonah 2, may also belong here: it contains such motifs as 
Sheol (‘hell’), floods and waters, the feeling of being forsaken by God 
(v. 4a), deliverance and thanksgiving, whereas the mention of the 
temple (w. 4, 7) points to a cultic situation. It should be noticed 
that Jonah is sometimes represented as a prototype of Christ (Matt. 
12.39 ff.; 16.4, etc.). 
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thou art he that took me out of my mother’s bowels . . . 
Cf. Ps. 22.9 f. 

7. I am as a wonder unto many . . . 

10. For mine enemies speak against me . . . 

11. ‘God hath forsaken him; 
persecute and take him, 

for there is none to deliver him.’ 

Cf. Ps. 22.1, 7 f., 11. 

12. O God, be not far from me; 

O my God, make haste for my help. 

Cf. Ps. 22.11. 

15. My mouth shall show forth thy righteousness . . . 

Cf. Ps. 22 .22, 31. 

17. O God, thou hast taught me from my youth . . . 

Cf. Isa. 50.4, 11. 

18. . . . until I have showed thy strength to another genera¬ 

tion, 

and thy power to everyone that is to come. 

Cf. Ps. 22.30 f.; Isa. 38.19. 

Now we can summarize the principal motifs of these psalms: 

(1) The suppliant is in the power of death or Sheol, which is 
often expressed with the image of deep waters, waves, or 
the like (Pss. 18.4 f., 16; 49.14; 86.13; 88.3-7; 116.3; Isa. 
38.10, 17). 

(2) He is surrounded by enemies, sometimes described as wild 
beasts (Pss. 18.17; 22.12 f., 16 f., 20 f.; 86.14; 116.11, 18 f.; 
118.10-12, cf. 57.5). 

(3) He is despised and reviled (Pss. 22.6 f.; 88.9, 18). 

(4) God saves him and gives him life (Pss. 116.9; ii8 - i 7; 
Isa. 38.11). 

(5) He shall proclaim his salvation to the great congregation 
(Pss. 22.22, 25; 116.14; 118.17), or it shall be told to 
coming generations (Pss. 22.30 f.; 71.18; Isa. 38.19). 
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(6) The suppliant is called ‘servant’ (Pss. 86.2, 4, 16; 116.16, 
cf. 22, heading). 

(7) Moreover there are several allusions to themes that are 
otherwise connected with the New Year, or Enthronement, 
Festival (e.g. the theophany in Ps. 18.7 ff., or Pss. 86.8-10; 
118.24, 27 etc.). 

(8) Perhaps it might also be worth mentioning that the aid 
comes in the morning (Ps. 49.15), a fact that is also alluded 
to in several other psalms, as, for instance, 17.15 (here also 
enemies, lions), 30.5 (here also death and salvation), 46.6 
(enthronement psalm), 143.8 (in this psalm also ‘servant’, 
enemies and motifs from the New Year Festival; with v. 
11 cf. 18.18; 86.26). 

One may imagine that all this reflects a ritual according to which 
the king has suffered symbolical death and thus has been humi¬ 
liated for one night and in the morning returned to life and pro¬ 
claimed his salvation to the people gathered for the Festival. As 
a matter of fact, Ps. 89 speaks of a king who is called ‘servant’, 
whose crown has been trodden to the ground, who is made the 
subject of the scorn of his neighbours, who is attacked by enemies, 
and whose days of youth have been shortened (cf. Hezekiah). 
There is much here to remind us of the humiliation of the 
Babylonian king in the New Year Festival. 

But as long as we have only the psalms as our source all this 
must remain a hypothesis. But this much is certain that there has 
existed in Israel a pattern of (innocent) suffering, death, and 
restoration, and that psalms built on this pattern on some occa¬ 
sions have been laid in the mouth of a king (Ps. 18, Isa. 3 8), 1 and, 
further, that these psalms often contain motifs connected with the 
Enthronement Festival. This gives us a good point of departure 
in judging the servant songs and their place in the book of 
Deutero-Isaiah as a whole. 

*And the Prayer of Manasses; cf. page 62 note 2. 
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IS THE SERVANT THE MESSIAH? 

^FTER this digression we return to the songs of the 
suffering servant of the Lord. We stated that they con- 
JL detain motifs from two spheres, namely the pictorial lan¬ 
guage of Tammuz religion and the ideology of sacral kingship. 
We must now call attention to a third important fact. 

It occurs sometimes in Deutero-Isaiah that "the servant of 
YahwelT is used as a designation for the people of Israel: 

Yet now hear, O Jacob my servant, 
and Israel whom I have chosen. 

Thus saith Yahweh that made thee, 
and formed thee from the womb . . . 

Isa. 44.1 f.; cf. also 59.1, 5. 

Hear, ye deaf; and look, ye blind, that ye may see. 

Who is blind, but my servant, 
or deaf as the messenger that I sent ? 

Who is blind as the meshullam , 
and blind as the servant of Yahweh? 

Isa. 42.18, 19. 

It is perfectly clear from the context that it is Israel that is 
meant. We notice that what is said about Israel, above all in the 
first passage, is reminiscent of the servant songs. We might add 
that there is still one verse in Deutero-Isaiah in which there occur 
expressions resembling these songs, although the word "servant’ 
is not used. In 51.16 the prophet says: 

And I have put my words in thy mouth, 

and I have covered thee in the shadow of mine hand. 

Here Israel is thought of as a mouthpiece of God or as his prophet 
quite in the same way as the servant of the Lord. But the matter 
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could also be expressed thus: Israel here plays the role of the 
king, chosen and called by God to be his messenger on earth. 
What the king is in Israel, Israel is here in the world of nations, 
says a Swedish scholar in a recent work. 1 

Could it be then that the servant represents Israel also in the 
songs? I think this cannot be asserted without reserve. But it 
may be supposed that the prophet has received the incitement to 
the servant songs in meditating on the destiny of Israel. Why has 
Israel had to experience so much suffering and distress, he has 
asked. And he has found the solution of the riddle in the ancient 
idea of the king as the representative and substitute of his people. 
Israel has had to suffer, but its suffering has not been in vain, it 
has had a vicarious meaning. Thus Israel shall be a light to the 
heathen and bear and expiate their sins, 
y/ But this is not all. The idea of the king as doing penitence and 
atoning for the sins of his people leads the thought to one who 
is to come, in whom this mission of Israel is, so to speak, con¬ 
centrated, just as the power of the people was concentrated in 
the king. Thus, at the same time, the idea of a coming Messiah 
appears, who is to bear the sins of the many. This personage is 
the servant of the Lord, and hence come all the individual traits 
in the songs that have always puzzled those scholars who have 
tried to interpret the servant as a collective entity, i.e. the people. 
It is entirely excluded that the prophet should have used such 
words about himself, as has been suggested by some scholars. 
Even if the prophet does not actually have Christ in mind when 
uttering the words of the servant, he has defined the idea of 
vicarious suffering so sharply that the New Testament interpre¬ 
tation of the work of Jesus is hardly conceivable without the 
servant songs as its background. 

Ancient religious language expressed religious ideas in the 
form of myth. The Greeks proceeded from rnythos to logos , from 
myth to abstract thinking and ideas; in the Bible there is another 

1 Lindhagen, The Servant Motif (cf. page 38 note 1), 215 
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way: the Word became flesh. 1 In Jesus Christ the idea of the 
songs of the servant of the Lord has become reality. Whatever 
may be the origin of this idea, it has given the messianic hope a 
peculiar character which has been of decisive importance to the 
messianic self-consciousness of Jesus, and to the New Testament 
idea of Christ. 

1 Nyberg, Svensk exegetisk drsbok 7, 81 f. 
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